THE     BREAK     WITH     FRICK
the partners. In fact there had been a number of iron-
clad agreements. Frick had signed the Iron-Clad of
1892. Through a series of complicated resolutions, suc-
cessively forced through the board, Carnegie sought to
validate the 1892 Iron-Clad. Then he set out to obtain
the necessary signatures of three-fourths of his partners.
Only three refused to jump at the crack of the ring-
master's whip. Secretary Francis T. F. Lovejoy was one
of the mutineers. Another was Henry M. Curry. The
former clerk of the Union Iron Mills, now an elderly
man, was on his death bed when Carnegie went to see
him. He refused to sign, saying: "Mr. Frick is my
friend/* "And am I not also your friend?" asked Car-
negie. "Yes," was the feeble and pathetic answer of the
sick man, "but Mr. Frick has never humiliated me.*5
Henry Phipps also sided with Frick. Carnegie was
outraged. He had generally been able to lead by the nose
the tiny, mild cobbler's son. But Phipps saw, in the
summary proceedings against Frick, a portent of what
might happen to him some day. He thought of his fam-
ily and his children. In the dining room of his palatial
Allegheny home were five gorgeously colored stained
glass windows, each containing a likeness of one of his
children. Phipps had another grievance against his old
crony: the previous year Carnegie had decided to sell
his majority interests in the Steel and Coke Companies
k for $157,950,000 and had granted an option to a syn-
dicate headed by Judge W. H. Moore, of Chicago.
Frick and Phipps joined in taking the option. The deal
fell through and Carnegie pocketed a forfeit of $1,170,-
000. Part of the option sum had been put up by Frick
and Phipps upon the assurance of Andy that this was
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